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44o POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXIII 

America Among the Nations. By H. H. Powers. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — xii, 376 pp. 

American writers are beginning to make amends with a vengeance 
for the self-satisfaction and " spread-eagleism " of former genera- 
tions. Book after book comes from the press, by our Lippmanns, 
Weyls, Ushers, Steffenses, Grolys, to warn us of our sins of pre- 
sumption and chasten our too complacent spirit. We are told that 
America is a braggart, insincere, ignorant of European conditions, 
wedded to sentimental watchwords, joined to her idols. But she is 
not, like Ephraim, therefore to be " let alone." 

Professor Powers tells us that we are and always have been an 
aggressive nation, reaping where we have not sown and gathering 
where we have not strawn ; that it is not this which is a fault in us 
(for all healthy nations are aggressive) but rather the pious profes- 
sions with which we have tried to hide the aggression. He attaches 
little weight to the utterances of our leaders in deprecation of our 
extension through self-interest, from Washington's assertions of our 
contented ( ? ) isolation down to Wilson's declaration that " the 
United States will never seek a square foot of territory by conquest." 
In fact, the whole thesis of Dr. Powers' book, which is an essay in 
political philosophy rather than in history, is that all nations act 
from " a permanent instinct of self-assertion " which bears them 
along " in the surface of a resistless cosmic current." He confesses 
himself (page 11) to be a " fatalist" (" in some mild sense of the 
word "), believing that men and nations have little power to choose 
their ends. " Nations are moved by great common impulses, which 
individually they do not understand, to do things which individually 
they do not enjoy, and to seek ends from which individually they do 
not profit" (page 205). Although the author nowhere explicitly 
links this doctrine of fatalistic imperialism with the theory of biolog- 
ical necessity of which we have heard so much in recent political 
propaganda, nevertheless the total impression of the book is that 
this is just what he means. See especially the treatment of the bio- 
logically determined tropical man in chapter twelve : " the tropics 
may produce a mystic, but hardly a scientist." 

There is no quarreling with tastes — in political metaphysics as 
little as in religious leanings — and it is equally difficult to prove or 
to disprove that in our historical expansion we have been moved by a 
" permanent instinct " which " acts automatically in all situations." 
Surely the mere recital of the facts of that expansion is no proof of 
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the theory. The author seems to us in places dangerously near to 
that kind of argument used by the lawyer when he was called on for 
proofs. " Proofs !" he replied, " they are contained in the specifi- 
cations." 

Moreover there are so many errors in Dr. Powers' historical speci- 
fications that one is made somewhat mistrustful of his conclusions. 
The first half of the book, called " America at Home," deals with 
our own territorial development. In it Dr. Powers states that the 
colony of Virginia received " government aid" (page 17), that the 
" English colonies" (in America) were actively engaged in all the 
seven wars fought between France and England from 1689 to 1815 
" except the last" (page 26), that Caesar in appointing Gauls and 
other barbarians to the senate " recognized in essence the great prin- 
ciple of representative government " (page 30), that France manoeuv- 
ered after Cornwallis' surrender " for a peace that should make the 
colonies in a sense dependent upon her " (page 42), that the transfer 
of Louisiana to Napoleon was " long concealed " from us (page 45), 
that Jefferson sent a commission to France in 1803 " to buy if pos- 
sible the city of New Orleans and some portion of Florida " (page 
46), that Britain at this moment was " about to seize " this as booty 
(page 46), that after our acquisition of Florida " the great problem 
of Cuban development was postponed for nearly a century " (page 
51), that by the Florida treaty of 1821 we " induced Spain to throw 
in Oregon as a trifle for good measure" (page 61), that a treaty 
negotiated in Harrison's administration for the annexation of Hawaii 
" was not ratified until Cleveland became president, March fourth, 
1893 " (page 95) ; on later pages Dr. Powers gives 1897 (page 96) 
and 1898 (page 100) as the dates for Hawaiian annexation; that the 
treaty of Paris gave us "suzerainty over Cuba" (page 108). It is 
not so much the seriousness of any of these errors as the great fre- 
quency of them that gives the reader pause — although such a mis- 
statement as that our help from France in the American Revolution 
came from " the government of Louis XV and Pompadour " is suffi- 
ciently serious (page 329). 

But, after all, the historical retrospect of Part One of the book is 
only an introduction. The author's thesis is developed in Part Two, 
under the title " America among the World Powers." Here his 
touch is surer and his interest keener. He is more at home in proph- 
ecy than in history. Race expansion is his theme, and the menace of 
Japan, of Russia, of Germany are the variations. Even the " un- 
feared powers," Holland, Spain, France, must be regarded warily. 
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Such an event as the Russian revolution, in which the mob " has 
tasted of liberty and been made drunk," should not deceive the 
" sober bystanders " into the error of security. Russia, immensely 
powerful, will follow inevitably and fatally the course of her own 
world interests at the expense of any and every nation that stands in 
her way. She is " not done with imperialism " (page 270). It may 
be that this or that particular menace of the powers will not reach 
us, but we " must in simple prudence insure against the catastrophe." 
Our wisest insurance, according to Dr. Powers, is to recognize as 
an accomplished fact the community of interests between America 
and the British Empire (a policy to which Professor Usher and Mr. 
Beer have urged us eagerly), and to shape our policy to strengthen 
and cement this " great fellowship." n <5 M 

The Future of the Southern Slavs. By A. H. E. Taylor. 
New York, Dodd Mead and Company. — 326 pp. 

Not only the average intelligent American layman but the close 
student of Balkan affairs will welcome the appearance of The Future 
of the Southern Slavs by A. H. E. Taylor. The work is without 
exception the best on the subject in English. It contains an array 
of facts and reasons so skilfully presented that few readers will close 
the book without becoming sympathetic with Mr. Taylor's views. 
His main thesis is for the erection of an independent South Slav 
state, in the event of a victory for the Western Allies, in which will 
be united the distinctly South Slav peoples : Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

In order that the reader be provided with a sound basis for under- 
standing the problems which he discusses in the constructive part of 
his book, Mr. Taylor devotes the first fifty pages to a brief history of 
the Southern Slavs from their appearance in Europe to the present 
day. This is so well done that the difficulties in the way of a solu- 
tion of the problems arising out of the future relations of the new 
state with Austria-Hungary, Italy and Bulgaria are readily grasped. 
The chapters devoted to the discussion of these problems are fol- 
lowed by two final chapters in which the internal questions, that will 
necessarily arise in the constitutional and administrative organization 
of the new state, are discussed. To each of the problems that he 
considers, Mr. Taylor contributes information and understanding. 

In his chapter on the Jugoslavs and Austria-Hungary, Mr. Taylor 
clearly demonstrates the hypocrisy of the claim of Hungary to be 
the constitutional state of a liberty-loving people. He conclusively 



